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INDUSTRIAL ART FOR WOMEN* 




HOPE to interest you in a subject 
which may be new to most of you, 
namely, "The Possibilities for 
Women in Industrial Art." Have 
you ever thought, when looking 
about you, in even the most ordi- 
narily furnished room, at the wall- 
paper, carpet, furniture, curtains 
either of lace or heavier fabrics, gas fixtures, even the 
carving and mould- 
ing of the wood- 
work in the room 
itself, how many 
hours of patient 
study, how much 
thought of the 
adaptability, and 
how much care the 
execution of the 
design has taken ? 
We might almost 
say everything is 
ornamented by 
some design — our 
own clothing, table 
linen, covers to the 
books we read — in 
fact, nearly all that 
we use or see has 
been beautified by 
the taste of man 
in one way or in 
another. 

Now what does 
a man do in order 
to fit himself to 
become a design- 
er? In England or 
France, he attends 
art schools, galle- 
ries, and schools of 
design from his 
early boyhood, 
having the very 
best works of art, 
from those of 
Michael Angelo 
and Raphael down, 
free to his inspec- 
tion at any time, 
and skilled practi- 
cal masters whose 
teachings he may 
have in most cases 
free ! In this coun- 
try, where there 
are no practical 
schools of design, 
he is forced to en- 
ter as an appren- 
tice a design-room, 
and there struggle 
up through monot- 
onous grinding of 
colors and laying 
in of grounds un- 
til he ends by being 
a mediocre design- 
er. I say mediocre, 
for most of our best 

designers are foreigners who have studied in the art 
schools abroad. 

The belief that the French, English, and other con- 
tinental designers are superior to the Americans in the 

* A lecture delivered at Steinway Hall, by Mrs. Florence E. Cory. 
Some practical illustrated directions for carpet designing, prepared by 
Mrs. Cory, will appear in The Art Amateur for February. 



arts of design is too widely diffused not to have some 
foundation in fact. There are, of course, many ex- 
amples of foreign ugliness being preferred to domestic 
beauty, but such caprice is limited and transitory, 
while the preference for French, English, and Scotch 
designs is deliberate and general. The utmost for which 
the most patriotic American contends is, that we are 
approaching to an equality. That there must be a 
cause for this state of affairs, no one who thinks can 
doubt for a moment, and that the cause is a lack of 
schools of design in this country cannot be questioned. 




ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK. 

ONE- HALF OF A HINGE FROM THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME, PARIS, 

In order to determine what an education in design 
should be, common sense would suggest the propriety 
of first inquiring what design itself is. Designs include 
two things, construction and ornamentation. The 
purpose of design is to add to the usefulness of indus- 
trial productions such artistic decoration as, without 
destroying or impairing their usefulness, will render 



them pleasing to that neutral faculty called taste. De- 
sign, then, is both industrial and artistic, and the indus- 
trial elements are the more important of the two. The 
schools in New York (where design is taught at alf) 
are conducted on the principle that the industrial ele- 
ments are absolute nonentities-. Ornament is to be 
produced without any reference to the means by which 
this ornament is to have an existence, and thus instead 
of having workable designs, we have a series of pic- 
tures, very pretty to look at but wholly impracticable. 
Before any consideration of art arises the designer must 

know the amount 
of ornamentation 
that the materials 
with which he has 
to deal are capable 
of receiving, and 
the kind of decora- 
tion suited to the 
purpose to which 
the article pro- 
duced is about to 
b e applied. Pic- 
tures are not pat- 
terns and patterns 
are not designs. 
Design is industrial 
and artistic. The 
school of design 
should therefore be 
industrial and artis-" 
tic, but inasmuch 
as both arts and 
industries belong 
to a large class 
who are not design- 
ers, let our indus- 
trial course be suf- 
ficiently extensive 
for those who are 
to live by industrial 
pursuits, and our 
artistic course so 
graduated and ex- 
tended as to satisfy 
the wants of those 
who desire to de- 
vote themselves to 
art. This is the 
system pursued in 
France, and it is so 
obviously in ac- 
cordance with the 
plainest dictates of 
common sense, 
that the system is 
undeniably and 
completely suc- 
cessful. 

The duties of a 
designer are sim- 
ple. He must be 
in the design-room 
at a certain hour, 
and stay a certain 
length of time, 
*Jr\ wn ^ e tnere doing 
^5/ merely what many 
a poor woman 
does every day of 
her life, at starva- 
tion prices, name- 
ly, paint ! In some instances designers are required 
to get out a given number of designs in a given 
length of time. The merely mechanical parts of the 
business are easily learned, the rest requiring merely 
taste, and a facility with the brush. Now, is there 
any real reason why a woman cannot do this ? I 
answer no ! What can be done by a man in decorative 
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art — I do not mean high art — can be done as well by 
women. It is not generally understood that every 
woman — who is not blind, and who has the use of her 
hands — can learn to draw when properly taught, and 
that all the minor arts, such as carving, designing, em- 
bossing in metal, sheet-leather stamping, are only 
drawings worked with other implements in other sub- 
stances. I beg you to observe that I do not endorse 
the effort to create artists, or drawing masters, or to 
teach women to make pictures. My aim, never lost 
sight of and constantly kept before women 
who would become self-supporting, is that 
they shall learn to use their hands and brains 
practically, so that they may be better quali- 
fied to become industrial designers. For 
there is no woman who would not be able in 
a short time, with proper instruction, to pro- 
duce something salable. 

I continually hear people say : " This is all 
very well, but what is to become of it ?" They 
cannot admit that there is anything practical 
in these decorative arts. To be sure, sixty 
per cent of all the money spent in building 
and furnishing the homes of America goes for 
nothing but ornament and decoration, and 
yet these questioners wish to know what is 
the practical use of teaching design and its 
application.- A direct answer may be found 
in the fact that so few women can design or 
copy a pattern, mend or repair injured ob- 
jects. How many women are there who can 
with their own hands prepare acceptable gifts ? 
How many in an emergency can make any- 
thing that will bring them in a few dollars? 
But when are women to learn ? Four years 
ago — and the same state of affairs exists to- 
day—when I came to New York City, there 
was no school at which was taught any kind 
of designing— as applied to industrial pur- 
poses—excepting Cooper Union, where indus- 
trial design was taught theoretically but not 
as applied to any one especial purpose. Wish- 
ing to learn carpet designing, I could find no 
place in the city where this branch could be 
learned technically, without entering a regular 
designing-room. The same want has been 
felt by numerous women who have come here 
to study industrial art, and is becoming more 
and more felt daily. During the past year or 
two, in many branches of industrial design, 
women have been pressing to the front. Last 
year, in the Boston Institute of Technology, 
there were twenty-one women and eighteen 
male students. Of this number eighteen of 
the women graduated, and most of them are 
at present working as designers for various 
manufacturers. Eight are in the various print 
factories, designing for chintz and calico ; two 
have become designers for oil-cloths, one is 
designing for the Roxbury Carpet Company, 
and one for the Trenton China Works. There 
is also a young lady (I could not learn her 
name) who has made some beautiful and 
very original designs for the Palmer Carpet 
Mills, and a Miss Ella Frost, who exhibited 
some designs for carpets that were much ad- 
mired at the Boston Institute Fair. During 
the past four years I myself have been de- 
signing for many of the various carpet houses 
in the city, and have proved beyond a doubt 
that a woman can (if she have taste, supple- 
mented by energy and perseverance), earn a 
comfortable livelihood, and with less care,, 
worry, and real hard work, at industrial de- 
sign than by any other means. This branch 
of industrial art — carpet designing—is particu- 
larly fitted for women's work. It opens a 
wide field to them and is light, pleasant, and 
remunerative The demand for good carpet 
designs far exceeds the supply. Manufacturers in 
this country are sending to Europe, more particularly 
England and France, for hundreds of dollars' worth 
of designs yearly. If the same qualities of designs 
could be made in this country, the manufacturers 
would gladly patronize home talent instead of send- 
ing abroad for their patterns. One firm alone pays 
$100,000 per year for their designing department. Of 
this sum several thousand dollars . at least goes to 
foreign markets, as their demand for designs cannot be 



supplied at home. More technical knowledge is re- 
quired for carpet designing than for any other indus- 
trial design. It is necessary to have a fair knowledge 
of the looms, runnings of color, and manner of weav- 
ing. Heretofore this knowledge has been difficult if 
not impossible for a woman to obtain. There being no 
schools in which the work has been taught, and manu- 
facturers being averse to admit women as beginners in 
the design-rooms, they have known nothing whatever 
of the business and could learn nothing. Designers 




opportunity of learning that has kept them behind in 
this and all branches of industrial art. The objections 
hitherto made to women entering this field have been : 
first, that as soon as they become capable of doing the 
work they get married ; second, that their health is less 
to be relied on than that of men ; and third, that they " 
are women. In all my questionings of designers and 
agents I have never heard more reasonable arguments 
than these given. 
That this field opens a remunerative business for 
women I am confident. The pay is good ; 
girls who enter the factories merely as copy- 
ists or for the purpose of putting in grounds 
have received six dollars per week from the 
start, with no harder duties than sitting quiet- 
ly and painting from nine in the morning un- 
til five in the afternoon. Surely this is much 
easier than being a saleswoman, teacher, or 
seamstress. There are several kinds of work 
connected with this business that may be 
done at home by those who wish, and at very 
fair prices ; also with a greater surety of re- 
ceiving pay for labor, than they would have 
were they to put poor pictures, miserable 
paintings on china, or ugly embroideries on 
the market. To give a few statistics : The 
price of copying an ingrain design is from 
three to six dollars per sheet. The price for 
an original design of the same size is from ten 
to twenty dollars. For Brussels or tapestry 
sketches, which may be made at home, pro- 
vided they are as good as the average sketch, 
the artist receives from fifteen to thirty dol- 
lars. For Moquettes, Axminsters, and the 
higher grades of carpets, many artists receive 
as high as two hundred dollars — average price 
from twenty-five to one hundred dollars. 
These may all be made at home, carried to 
the manufacturer, submitted to his judgment 
and, if approved, will be purchased. After 
the. purchase, if the manufacturer desires the 
artist to put the design upon the lines, and 
the artist chooses to do so, the work may still 
be done at home, and the pay will range from 
twenty to seventy-five dollars extra for each - 
design so finished. 

The average length of time for making a 
design is : For ingrains, two per week ; Brus- 
sels sketch, three per week ; Brussels on the 
lines, one in two weeks ; Moquettes and 
Axminsters, one in two or three weeks ; de- 
pending, of course, upon the elaborateness 
and size of the pattern. Certainly this shows 
that the work is profitable, to say the least. 
As far as the regular salaries go, where the 
work is done at the designing-rooms, and the 
artist is required to give his time from nine in 
the morning until five in the afternoon, the 
prices average as follows : A good original 
ingrain designer from two to three thousand 
dollars per year. A good Brussels and tapes- 
try designer from fifteen hundred to six 
thousand dollars per year. Copyists and 
shaders, from three to ten dollars per week. 

I have spoken more particularly of carpet 
designing than of any other branch of indus- 
trial art, probably because it is my own special 
branch of work ; but I can assure you that 
good designs are needed for wall-papers, lace, 
chintz, calico, oil-cloth, and linoleum, and will 
find as ready a market and as good prices. 



. DESIGN FOR A JEWELLED GOLD CUP. 

MADE BY HANS HOLBEIN FOR JANE SEYMOUR, QUEEN OF HENRY VIII. 

will not teach, and salesmen do not know, any of the 
technicalities of this work. A pupil of mine last fall 
entered one of our largest carpet stores and asked the 
clerk present for a " drop-match, sprig pattern, double 
shot-about, two ply ingrain" — which convinced one 
man that one woman, at least, knew more than he did 
about carpets ! 

There is no reason why women should not be as care- 
ful workers as men. They certainly have as much taste 
in regard to these matters, and it is only their having no 



The illustration of a jewelled gold cup on 
this page is from a design by Hans Holbein, 
made for Jane Seymour, queen of Henry 
VIII., and now deposited in the print room 
of the British Museum. The original draw- 
ing is evidently the working one made for 
the goldsmith. The well-known motto of Jane Sey- 
mour, " Bound to obey and serve," is repeated on two 
of the bands, and the initials H. and J. (Henry and 
Jane), interlaced with true lovers' knots, are continued 
around another, alternately w^th roses having jewels 
projecting from their centres. The illustration on the 
preceding page represents one half of a hinge from one 
of the western doors of the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
Paris. Nothing whatever is known of the history of 
the admirably executed ironwork on these doors. 



